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CULTIVATION OF BEES, 

Ao Essay on the practicability of cultivating the Honey Bee, in 
maritime towns and cities as a source of domestic economy 
and profit. By Jerome V. C. Smith, M. D. Published by 
Perkins and Marvin, Boston. [£ztract.] 

It was the opinion of Huish, a distinguished 
English writer on Bees, in 1817, that within the 
circumference of ten miles of London, ample pro- 
vision might be found for the support of téu thou- 
sand hives, 

The same remark is applicable to Boston, New- 
York, Philadelphia, Albany, &c., and yet, there is 
not, probably, five hundred swarms in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of all these cities. An-.opinion is pre- 
valent that nothing exists in a paved town, from 
which this industrious insect could select even 
enough for the support of its own domicile : this is 
an error, which one object of this essay is to cor- 
rect, and thus prepare the way for a source of 
domestic economy, even in the country almost en- 
tirely neglected, and in maritime towns never at- 
tended to at all, because it is wholly unknown. 

When the fact is understood, that bees go much 
greater distances in search of their appropriate 
materials, than is generally supposed, it will at 
least, be one testimony in favor of housing them 
in town, as they bring from a distance, to their 
master’s door, the sweets of distant districts, 

Several mistaken writers agree in remarking, 
that in foraging, bees rarely go more than a mile 
ora mile and a half from home; this my own ex- 

rience proves to be otherwise. On an island in 

ton harbor is a hive of bees, in a flourishing 
condition, whose range cannot be less than three 
and four miles, in order to procure their full store. 

The island on which they are located has but few 

flowers at any time, and on the whole presents, to 

the apiarian a forbidding aspect. Notwithstanding 
these discouraging circumstances, the quantity of 
honey, from season to season, has been unexpect- 
edly large, and must, therefore, have been procured 
from neighboring islands as well as the main land. 
The nearest island, isone mile: on another, about 
one mile and a half distant, honey bees have been 
observed, in great plenty, when the white clover is 
in blossom. Indeed, a farmer informed me that he 
had repeatedly seen them arrive and depart for the 
island on which they so unexpectedly thrive. Hull, 

a small town, is at the distance of two miles, and 

Quincy about four,—from each of which places, 

Judging from the numbers of returning bees, over 

the broad expanse of water, heavily laden with 

farina and honey, their burthens must have been 
brought. 


This relation at least shows that when obliged, 





| into consideration, it must be evident, that the 


by ity, bees travel to considerable distances, | 
—and also proves, that in cities, provided there) 
were nu flowerets for them to visit, they would go! 
in search of them in the environs. But all cities | 
have gardens, and some of them are of such extent, | 
in Boston, particularly, that, unaided by the mil- | 
lions of flowers flourishing under every window, 
or springing up on the borders of the beautiful 
common, in my opinion, they would sustain, 
alone, a large number of hives. Again, there are | 
an immense number of trees, in allcities, by the | 
public walks, and in the grounds of all valuable 
estates, and in sufficient abundance too, to sustain, | 
without cultivated gardens, hives enough to supply 
a portion of the population with a moderate quan- 
tity of honey. 

But when the trees exhaling sweet dews, the 
shrubbery, the flower gardens, and the thousands 
of flower-pots, yielding a rich perfume, are taken 


paved city offers no objections to the successful and 
profitable cultivation of the honey bee. If any de- 
monstration is required, it need only be said that I 
have repeatedly exhibited a glass hive, containing 
over one hundred pounds, which was made in the 
heart of Boston, in a few summer weeks. 

Were it only for the gratification arising from 
the inspection of such a wonder-working insect, the 
man of leisure would be amply compensated for 
the attention he might bestow on a hive, as a curi- 
osity, had he no higher motive. Their untiring 
industry would constantly admonish the indolent, 
that by “‘ industry we thrive,” and perhaps, prompt 
some to make exertion, if in nothing else, in 
raising bees, as there is always a prospect of gain 
—independent of their own personal labor. 

Again, in large commereial towns, there are 
men of overgrown fortunes, who, on retiring from 
the active business of life, with the expectation of 
enjoying the remnant of their days, find themselves 
unexpectedly disappointed in every attempt to be 
happy; the secret of their misery is this,—an idle 
man is always miserable. To such gentlemen, 
I would strongly urge the culture of the bee.—If 
they were not fond of the product, give it to the 
poor :—if they were not philosophers, they would 
insensibly, as apiarians, find themselves studying 
the great volume of nature, whose fair page has 
never before arrested their attention ; and if any 
one should have the misfortune to be a skeptic or 
even tinctured with infidelity, his contemplations, 
on the habits and economy of the little honey-bee, 
would, at once, settle all his doubts. 

Description of the Frontispiece. 

This is a gothic edifice which has a beautiful 
appearance in a yard or grove, when neatly made. 
It should stand on a single pillar. Its dimensions, 
being constructed for holding only one hive, and 
that a glass one, (represented in this instance with 
the case off,) are as follows viz: Breadth of the 
floor, four feet six inches ; height of the walls, be- 
tween floors, four feet ten inches. The breadth 
of the arches, four in number, between the towers, 
four also in number, must depend on the taste of 
the architect. A curtain, on pullies, like a com- 
mon window curtain, is to be suspended at each 
arch, in order to close up the hive in stormy 
weather, or when the bees are inspected, in order 
to guard the observers. 

Description of the Bee-house on page 24. 

This is a plan of an ornamental bee-house. The 
proportions, when made by a skilful workman, are 
very fine indeed. Its diameter, (being round,) 
should be four feet six inches; height of the pil- 
lars, four feet eight inches, by six inches diameter, 











at the base. The dome is easily made of sheet 





lead, over rough boards; the pillar on which it 
stands, should be about 3 feet out of the ground. 
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; OLD SYLVESTER. 

“ Ah, there’s old Sylvester,” said Mary, to her 
eldest sister, Pauline, as they were going to school ; 
** he looks as if he meant to tell us one of his grave 
stories.” 

“Don’t laugh at him,” said Pauline; ‘you 
know that God tells us to honor the aged; and, 
besides, Sylvester always tells us somethiug for owr 
good. Mary be steady; and, if he speaks to us, 
listen to him.” 

** You are going to school I suppose?” said the 
old man to the sisters; ‘‘ you are early this morn- 
ing.” ‘. 

Pauline. Yes, Mr. Sylvester; our mother let 
us set gut early, to see the new may-tree, which « 
was planted yesterday. 

Sylvester. How old are you, my dears? 

Mary. I shall soon be ten years old. 

S. If you live till you are six or seven times 
that age you will not think it very long. 

M. Oh, Mr. Sylvester, it will be a very long 
time. 

S. Yes, my dear, it seems so to you now, be- 
cause it is to come ; but what will you say if I tell 
you that the sixty or seventy years, which perhaps 
you may live in this world, will at last all appear to 
you a much shorter time than the ten which are 
not yet quite gone? 

Mary could not help laughing, and said, “What,. 
Mr. Sylvester! the ten years till I am twenty, 
and the twenty years which will pass before I am 
thirty ; to say nothing about the time till [ am for- 
ty or fifty, and so on to the end of my life: will all 
of it seem a shorter time than the ten years which 
are almost gone ?” 

Pauline made a sign to her sister that she should 
listen, and asked Sylvester to sit down upon a 
great stone, that he might rest himself while he 
talked with them. 

“ ‘That's a good girl,” said the old manyas he sat 
down, “I trust that you fear God, since you honor 
the aged. I am going to answer your sister's ques- 
tion,-and shall do it, knowing that God hears me. 
Look yonder, my dear; there, on the other side of 
that corn-field. Do you see that beautiful pear- 
tree, and that spreading walout-tree just beyond it? 
This finger which now touches you made the hole 
in which the pip and the nut were planted, from 
which God caused those two great trees to grow. 
If you like I will tell you about it, as you have 
time and can see the may-tree another day. 

“That tree belonged to my father, and I was 
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118 ; 
‘his only son. Ose *duy,when Twas about seven 
‘or eight y , 1 was with him im the field. 
He said, <r Bylvester, we mast eit down yonder 





“ It is Jesus Christ,” said Mary quickly. 
“ Yes, my dear,” said Sylvester with an approv- 
“The wéllsbeloved Son of God, ‘and 


walnut-trees ;'—they stood where those trees now! He alone, is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
‘They are quite decayed, and we will) My dear children, may He be your Shepherd.” 


‘others in their places.’ I replied with child- 


The aged Sylvester was not aware that he had 


‘Ish eagerness, that I would plant them myself, and | jn fact been describing the short and affecting his- 
that 1 would give my father the first fruit they bore. | tory of little Mary. A few days afier this conver- 
He smiled, and when the old trees had been taken | sation she was attacked with a severe pain in the 


away and the roots dug up, and the ground quite) head, and on the third day she became seriously ill. 


amouthed, my father said, ‘ Sylvester, you said that 
you would plant the trees yourself. I am_ willing} 


** How old are you?” said the doctor, as he 
felt her throbbing pulse. ‘I shall soon be ten 


you should do®so, but I shall not taste their fruit ; | years old,” said Mary. The physician looked at 


I shall grow old much faster than they will.’| her and sighed. 


The fever increased rapidly. 


Well, I made two holes with my finger; in one I) Pauline did not leave her sister by day or night. 


put some pips of a pear, and in the other I put a 
fine walnut, and pushed it down with a little stick. 
“ God blessed the seed, and the next year there 
was a little shoot peeping out of the ground. I fix- 
ed some pieces of wood very firmly round the trees 
to protectthem. I watched them all the next year ; 
I watered them in dry weather, and kept the 
ground about them in proper order. Six years 
; I took care of my trees, but the time 


seemed very . * These are two very fine 
trees,’ said my father, ‘the pear must be grafted 
very carefully. May God grant that you may eat 


their fruits; and also the fruits of the Tree of 
Life.’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ They have been there an age 
already, and I think they will be there all my life 
without bearing any fruit.’ ‘ Sylvester,’ said my 
father, ‘ they seem to you to grow very slowly ; but 
remember, hereafter it will seem to you as if they 
had grown all at once—in a day.’ 

“* And it was so. When I look at them now, 


which withered last year, I ask myself if it really 
is true, that the snow of sixty winters has fallen 
upon them, and whether it can be possible that I 
have shaken their boughs every autumn during 


abated. 
tiful flowers from his garden, and placed it in the 
open window, that the air might carry the perfume 
through the chamber. 


| Christ eternal life? 
and see that one of them has lost his largest branch, | heart?” 





that time, to fill my baskets with their fruit. Ah, 
Mary, it seems tome likeadream! My dear fath- 


ér did not taste their fruit, he slept in the Lord | 


The aged Sylvester was informed of the dangerous 
state of his litle friend, and was allowed to see 


her on the ninth day, when the fever seemed to be 
He brought a nosegay of the most beau- 


‘Tam very ill,” said Mary to the old man: “I 
was not so the other day when you talked with us.” 

“My child,” said the old man, his eyes filled 
with tears, ‘*man that is born of a woman is of a 
few days and full of trouble, he cometh forth like 
a flower and is cut down; the grass withereth and 
the flower fadeth when the wind passes over it.” 

Mary looked steadfastly at the old man for a few 
moments, and then said, “‘ Mr. Sylvester, do you 
think my life is ended ?” 

He offered up a silent prayer that God would 
bless his words, and said to the child, “Is not 
Do you cleave to Him in your 


Mary replied in a low voice, “‘ Pauline has often 
spoken to me about it ; this moruing she talked to 
me till she cried. I believe in my heart that God 
has had compassion upon me, and that Jesus will 
not cast me out.” 

The aged Sylvester added a few words; he then 
offered up a short prayer and retired. Pautine 


while I was yet young; but what he told me was took every opportunity of speaking to her sister 
true; it seems as if they had grown all at once— | about the tender compassion of the Saviour. The 


io a day. 


years old, I thought they grew so slowly !” 


old mati and understood what he said. She sighed | 


t when I was only ten or twelve | Lord blessed these conversations ; the seed which 
| had been sown in the days of her health, by the 


Pauline was a serious child, she listened to the | Holy Spirit, brought forth fruit in the hours of 


her sickness, and Mary was enabled to believe in 


ind said, ‘‘ We read inthe Bible that our life is the mercy which God has declared to us in his be- 


ike the grass of the field, and it is so.” 


| loved Son. 


The dear child fell asleep in peace, 


_ &. Yes, it is so indeed, my dear children. Be- on the morning of the 14th day of her illness. 


lieve what old Sylvester tells you; he has passed a 
long life and knows what it is. I am well aware 
at persons at your age caunot be so grave and se- 
rious as those at mine. You are the blossoms and 
Tam the withered branch. Bat young as you are, 
listen to the word of God and believe what it tells 
you. I too was almost ten years old when I went to 

J same school where you are going. Our master 
aman who feared God. He often said ‘‘ The 





years of our youth are Jike the flowers of the field. | 
They are beautiful, but they soon fade and pass: 
away.” I recollect one day, I was walking with 
him through the church-yard, he gathered a prim-| 
rese which grew upon one of the graves and gave | 
itto me saying, ‘‘ Such is your life; think of Heav-| 
en.” His words made an impression upon ang | 
mind. I never have forgotten them. It was but | 
just now I saw a primrose: under the hedge later 
than usual, and I said to myse!f, Sylvester such is} 
your life; think of heaven !” 

Mary did not seem so giddy as usual. The old} 
man’s story affected her, and she looked earnestly 
at the aged pilgrim who was soon about to leave 
this world. She wished to listen longer to him, 
but the hour of school was come, and Pauline re- 
minded her of it. 

“ May God be with you,’” said Sylvester, taking 
the two little hands of the children in his large 
bony hand; “God bless you, my dears. When 
you see ‘a primrose, remember what I have told 
you, and always say seriously to-yourselves, ‘ Such 
is my life! Oh, may I think of heaven!’ And 





on apa! my dear children, what is the path that 
to heaven?” 


Her aged friend, Sylvester, stood by thé grave 
in which they were placing her coffin; a neigh- 
bor asked how old she was. 
a few days she would have been ten years old! 
her life was like the primrose—but Thou, O Lord, 
Thou hast gathered her into thy heavenly king- 


dom !”” 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
MARY ANN VAIL, 

Readers of the Youth’s Companion, another of 
your number has gone to that country from whence 
no traveller returns. Mary Ann Vail, daughter of 
Rev. John Vail, missionary, of Brainerd, Chero- 
kee Nation, died on the morning of the 16th of 
September, aged 17 years. The manner in which 
she was enabled to meet the king of terrors, has 
left upon the minds of those who stood around her 
dying bed, a deep sense of the value of that holy 
religion which has ever proved an unfailing sup- 
port when flesh and heart faileth. I saw her on 
the 10th, cheerfully and actively engaged in her 
domestic duties. Four days after, I saw her again, 
a fatal fever had seized her hitherto healthful frame, 
and laid her low upon a bed of sickness. The 
tinge of health had rapidly passed away from her 
cheeks, and her sunken eye reminded us that, 
“all flesh is grass and the goodliness thereof as 
the flower that fadeth.” She said but litle upon: 
any subject, until the evening of the fourth day ; 
being then partially relieved from severe pain, she 
conversed: freely, with her father, told him that she 


‘“ Ah,” replied he, in: 


did not expect to recover, and requested him te. 
tell her, whenever he thought her dying, saying,. 
it would not alarm her. Speaking of her absent 
brother, she said, ‘1 want to see him, and. 
tell him, that a sick bed is a poor place for repent-. 
ance. ‘It is with difficulty that } can collect a sen-. 
tence, to pray for him and E. (her only sister;) if, 
I do not live until he comes, tell him from me, to 
repent, and love the Saviour.” After her father 
had prayed with her, he heard her praying for her. 
brother and sister, for the mission family, and the 
Cherokees, among whom she spent most of her- 
days, with her parents, who are assistant mission-- 
aries, at the station where she died. She then 
begged, that her last moments might net be cloudy. 
but did not ask God to restore her to health. She 
seemed to enjoy a view of heaven, and said, if her 
heart did not deceive her, heaven would soon be- 
her home. ‘“ To-day,” said she ‘‘ khave suffered 
from thirst, but there, I shall not like the rich man, 
call for a drop of watet;” then spoke of meeting 
her little brother, who was drowned last spring ; 
said, “ it may bea long time before I shall know 
him, but Jesus will bethere, and I shall have all I 
want. I wish to meet my father and mother, and 
brothers and sisters in-heaven; there, I shall have 
no more pain, but, O, what are my pains, to what 
Jesus bore for me.” No one recollecte to have 
heard any thing. like a murmur, escape her lips, 
The next morning she called her young compan-: 
ions, Cherokee and white, around her bed, and 
affectionately invited them to seek religion now; 
spoke to them of the love of Jesus, of the happiness 
of heaven, where she greatly desired to meet. 
them. To her little sisters;.she said, ‘‘ wheb you. 
see me lying in the silent grave, remember, that 
you must lie there too, and don’t forget what P 
have said to you.” Toanother, she said, “ will 
you. not try to meet me im heaven? OQ, it is a bles~ 
sed place—there all tears will be wiped away. 
Some people think it is very hard to get religion; 
but if they would begin to seek the Saviour, they 
would find it easier than they supposed.” Speak-- 
ing, again, of the happiness of heaven, she said,, 
‘1 hardly know how to wait, 1 long to be there.” 
One of the family said to her, you are very sick 
this morning. ‘* Yes, I feel that I have almost 
done with. this world.” And how do you feel in 
view of the world to which you think, you are 
soon going? ‘I am willing to go.” Do you feel 
assured that Jesus will receive you to himself ? 
think he will. Heaven is a blessed place ;. there,, 
all tears will be wiped away, there will.be no sor- 
row, no trouble in heaven.” Is it more desirable 
to be in heaven, that we may be away from trouble, 
than to be away from sin? ‘QO, no, sin is to be 
despised, it brings reproach. upon religion, and 
dishonors the Saviour, I have not adorned my, 
profession, as I ought. I wonder, O, I. wonder, 
how God can forgive me.’ But you think He 
will? “ Yes, I think He will.” His love and com- 
passion are wonderful ; so great, that Jesus died 
for us, when we were rebels.” At her request, a 
portion of scripture was read, after which she 
called for her Hymn book and selected the 221s¢ 
Select hymn, to be sung at her funeral. One who 
read it inquired, if she beheld her Saviour and 
Friend, in the Judge. ‘I think I do,” was her 
reply. Soon afier she became partially deranged, 
and was not able to converse intelligibly, except 
at short intervals. A short time before she ex~ 
pired, she said to her father. “Father, I amal- 
most to the top of the hill.” This was the last ra- 
tional sentence she was heard to utter, but we trast 
the departure of her reason, was but a precursor 
of the removal of her happy spirit, to that rest, of 
which she seemed to enjoy a spiritual discovery. 
‘** Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 
But, dear reader, there was a time, when Mary 
Ann was afraid to die, a time, when she trembled,. 
in view of meeting her Judge; for in him, she 
saw no Friend no Saviour: but an enemy, ready 
to cast her away from his mercy, because of her 
unfaithfulness to her own soul. About four years 





since, being suddenly taken ill, she su her- 
self dying. She remembred the promises of obe~ 
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dience to God, which she had made, in other days 
—she remembered, too, that they were all broken, 
and in the anguish of her soul, she cried out, “ | 
am dying, I am going right down to hell. Father, 
pray for me, O, pray for me.” But God in his 
mercy restored her to health, and a few months 
after, sent his Holy Spirit, to convince her of sin. 
She listened to the voice of wisdom, gave her 
heart to God, joined herself to his people, and 
when assured, that the hour of her departure was 
at hand, went out to meet her Master rejoicing. 

Youthful reader, do you mark the difference in 
her feelings, before and after conversion? Do 
you not here see the excellency and power of the 
religion of Jesus? Would you die the death of 
the righteous, and have your end, like hers, peace- 
ful and happy? Would you when about to leave 
this world, (and surely such an hour will come,) see 
the pearly gates of the New Jerusalem open, to 
receive your undying spirit? then, like Mary Ann, 
in the morning of life repent of your sins, believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and though death may 
soon call you away from this world, yet shall your 
happy soul be safely lodged with Jesus, in his 
Father’s mansions of glory. 

P.S. The brother whom Mary Ann Vail 
wished to see, did not reach Brainerd, until her 
reason was too much impaired to give the desired 
admonition. She, however, knew him, and was, 
apparently much affected, when he came to her 
bed-side. An affectionate father delivered the sol- 
emn warning, to this his only remaining son, and 
tenderly entreated him to be also ready ; while a 
circle of pious friends prayed, that he might listen 
to what the Lord was saying, in this striking provi- 
dence. ‘Three weeks after, he was attacked with 
aprevailing fever, and while the writer was record- 
ing his sister’s dying counsel, in the above com- 
munication, intelligence came, that Noah Vail had 
gone to meet his Judge in eternity. 

Brainerd, Cherokee Nation, Oct. 26, 1881. 
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MURDER OF COL, HAYNE, 

After the city of Charleston had fallen into the 
hands of Lord Cornwallis, his lordship issued a 
proclamation, requiring of the inhabitants of the 
colony, that they should no longer take part in the 
contest, but continue peaceably at their homes, and 
they should be most sacredly protected in property 
and person. This was accompanied with an in- 
strument of neutrality, which soon obtained the 
signatures of imany thousands of the citizens of 
South Carolina, among whom was Colonel Hayne, 
who now conceived he was entitled to peace and 
security for his family and fortune. But it was 
not long betore Lord Cornwallis put a new con- 
struction on the instrument of neutrality, denomi- 
nating it a bond of allegiance to the king, and call- 
ed upon all who signed to take up arms against 
the rebels! threatening to treat as deserters those 
who refused! ‘This fraudulent proceeding in 
Cornwallis roused the indignation of every honest 
ahd honorable man. Col. Hayne, being now com- 
pelled, in violation of the most solemn compact, to 
take up arms, resolved that the invaders of his 
native country should be the objects of his ven- 
geance. He withdrew from the British, and was 
invested with a command in the continental ser- 
vice; but it was soon his fortune to be captured 
by the enemy and carried into Charleston.—Lord 
Rawdon, the British commandant, immediately 
ordered him to be loaded with irons, and after a 
mock trial, he was ordered to be hung. The sen- 
tence seized all classes of people with horror and 
dismay. A petition headed by the British Gov. 
Ball, and signed by a number of royalists, was pre- 
sented in his behalf, but was totally disregarded. 
The ladies of Charleston, both whigs and tories, 
now united in a petition to Lord Rawdon, couched 
in the most eloquent and moving language, pray- 
ing that the valuable lifeof Col. Hayne might be 
spared; but this also was treated with neglect. 
Tt was now proposed that Col. Hayne’s children 
(the mother had recently expired with the small 


,pox,) should, in their mourning habiliments be 


present to plead for the life of their only surviving 
parent :—being introduced into his presence, they 
fell on their knees, and with clasped hands and 
weeping eyes they lisped their father’s name, and 
plead most earnestly for his life. (Reader! what 
is your anticipation? Do you imagine that Lord 
Rawdon, pitying their motherless condition, ten- 
hderly embraced these afflicted children, and re- 
stored to them the fond embrace of their father ? 
No!! The unfeeling man still remained inexo- 
rable; he suffered even those little ones to plead 
in vain!) His son, a youth of 13, who was per- 
mitted to stay with his father in prison, bebolding 
his only parent loaded with irons and condemned 
to die, was overwhelmed with grief and sorrow! 
“Why,” said he, “my son, will you thus break 
your father’s heart with unavailing sorrow? have I 
not often told you that we came into this world to 


: prepare for a better life? my dear boy, your father 


is prepared ; instead then of weeping, rejoice my 
son, that my troubles are so near an end. To- 
morrow I set out for immortality. You will ac- 
company me to the place of my departure, and when 
I am dead, take me and bury nie by the side of 
your mother.” The youth fellon his neck. ‘Oh, 
my father, my father! I will die with you!” Col. 
Hayne would have returned the strong embrace of 
his son, but alas! his hands were confined with 
irons. ‘ Live,” said he, ‘‘my son, Jive to honor 
God by a good life—live to serve your country, 
and live to take care of your brother and little sis- 
ters!” The next morning Colonel Hayne wss 
conducted to the place of execution. His son ac- 
companied him. Soon as they came in sight of the 
gallows, the father strengthened himself and said, 
‘* Now show yourself a man! That tree is the 
boundary of my life’s sorrows. Beyond that the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are 
at rest. Don’t lay too much at heart my separa- 
tion from you—it will be but short. It was but 
lately your mother died. ‘I'o-day I die, and you, 
my son, though but young, must soon follow us.” 
“Yes, my father,” replied the broken hearted 
youth, “I shall shortly follow you, for indeed I 
feel that I cannot live long.” 

On seeing, therefore, his father in the hands of 
the executioner, and then struggling in the halter, 
he stood like one transfixed and motionless with 
horror. Till then he had wept incessantly, but as 
he saw that sight, the fountain of his tears was 
staunched and he never wept more. He died in- 
sane, and in his last moments ofien called on his 
meer in terms that brought tears from the hardest 

eart. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








From the Turf Register. 
THE BEAR AND THE ALLIGATOR. 

Sr. Marrinsvitte, May 4, 1831.—On ascorch- 
ing day in the middle of June 1830, whilst I was 
seated under a venerable live oak, on the ever 
green banks of the Teche, waiting for the fish to 
bite, I was started by the roarings of some animal, 
in the cane brake, apparently getting ready for 
action.” These notes of preparation were quickly 
succeeded by the sound of feet, trampling down 
the cane, and scattering the shells. As soon as I 
recovered from my surprise, I resolved to take a 
view of what I supposed to be two prairie bulls 
mixing impetuously in battle, an occurrence so 
common in this country and season. 

When I reached the scene of action, how great 
was my astonishment, instead of bulls to behold a 
large black bear reared up on his hind legs, with his 
fore paws raised alofi, as if to make a plunge. 
His face was besmeared with white foam sprink- 
led with red, which dropping from his mouth rolled 
down his shaggy breast. Frantic from the smart- 
ing of his wounds, she stood gnashing his teeth and 
growling at his enemy. A few paces in his rear 
was the cane bake from which he had issued. On 
a bank of snow white shells spotted with blood, in 


been dipped in the Teche, and had emerged like 
Achilles, from the Styx, with an invulnerable 
coat of mail. He was standing on tiptoe, his back 
curved upwards, and his tongueless mouth thrown 
open, displayed his wide jaws, two large tusks and 
rows of teeth. His tail six feet long raised fiom 
the ground was constantly waving, like a boxer’s 
arms to gather force. His big eyes starting from 
his head glared upon bruin, whilst sometimes utter- 
ing hideous hissing cries, then roaring like a bull, 
* The combatants were a few paces apart when I 
stole upon them, the ‘ first round’ being over. 
They remained in the same attitude described 
about a minute, swelling themselves as large as 
possible, but marking the slightest motions with 
attention and great caution, as if each felt confi- 
dent he had met his match. During this pause I 
was concealed behind a tree watching their ma- 
noeuvre in silence. I could scarcely believe my 
eye sight. What, thought I, can these two beasts 
have to fight about? Some readers may doubt the 
tale on this account, but if it had been a bull 
fight, no one would have doubted it, because every 
one knows what they are fighting for 

Bruin though evidently baffled, had a firm Jook, 
which showed that he had not lost confidence in him- 
self. If the difficulty of the undertaking had once 
deceived him, he was prepared to go it again. 
Accordingly letting himself down upon all fours, 
he ran furiously at the alligator. The alligator 
was ready for him, and throwing his head and body 
partly around to avoid the onset, he met bruin 
half-way with a swing of his tail, then rolled him 
on the shetls. Bruin was not to be put off with one 
hint: three times in rapid succession he rushed 
at the alligator, and was as ofien repulsed in the 
same mannet, being knocked back by each blow 
just far enough to give the alligator time to, recover 
the swing of his tail before he returned. The 
tail of the alligator sounded like a flail against the 
coat of hair on bruin’s head and shoulders, but he 
bore it without flinching, still pushing on to come 
to close holts with his scaly foe. He made his . 
fourth charge with a degree of dexterity which 
those who have never seen the clumsy animal ex- 
ercising, would suppose him incapable of. This 
time he got so close to the alligator before his sail 
struck him, that the blow came with half its usual 
effect. The alligator was upset by the charge, 
and before he could recover his feet, bruin grasped 
him round the body below the fore legs,and bolding 
him down on his back, seized one of his fore legs 
in his mouth. The alligator was now ina des- 
perate situation, notwithstanding his coat of mail, 
which is softer on his belly than his back ,from which 

“ The darted steel in idle shivers flies.” 

As a Kentuck would say, ‘ he was getting used up fast.’ 

The alligator attempted in vain to bite: pressed 
down as he was, he could not open his mouth, the 
upper jaw of which only moves, and his neck was 
so stiff he could not turn his head short round. 
The amohibious beast fetched a scream in despair, 
but being a warrior ‘by flood and field,’ he was 
not yet entirely overcome. Wreathing his tail 
with agony, he happened to strike it against a 
small tree that stood near the bayou. Aided by 
this purchase, he made a convulsive flounder, 
which precipitated himself’and bruin, locked to- 
gether, into the river. 

The bank from which they fell was four feet high, 
and the water below seven feet deep. The tran- 
quil stream received them both with a splash, 
then closed over them in silence. A volley of as- 
cending bubbles announced their arrival at the 
bottom, where the battle ended. Presently bruin 
rose again, scrambled up the bank, cast a hasty 
glance rt the river, and made off, dripping to the 
cane brake. I never saw the alligator afterwards, 
to know him ; no doubt he escaped in the water, 
which he certainly would not have done, ifhe had 
remained a few minutes longer on land. Bruin 
was forced by nature to let go his grip under water 
to save his own life. I therefore think he is enti- 
tled to the credit of thevictory ; besides by implied 








battle array, stood bruin’s foe, in shape an -alliga- 
tor, fifteen feet long! He looked as if he had, just 


consent, the parties were bound to.finish the fight 
onland, where it began, and so.bruin uadersteod.it. 
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THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the Sabbath School Instructer, 
MY TEACHER.—No. 9. 

“ How I wish I could sit with you,” said little 
Joseph, after school one Sabbath morning. “ Why 
do you wish to sit with me?’ LI inquired. ‘ Be- 
cause your teacher always seems so kind, and talks 
so pleasantly to you. ‘ But Joseph, this cannot 
be,”* said I, ‘‘ for my teacher said that he shonld be 
ufwillig to take any more into our class—for he 
cannot do more than attend to us.” “I did not 
speak,” said Joseph, ‘‘ because I thought that he 
would take me;—bat sometimes [ really envy 
you, to see how happy you always appear, when 
seated with your teacher—while | am discontented 
and- unhappy.” I then told him how good my 
deacher was to me, and how pleased he appeared 
to be, whenever | behaved well. I will tell you 
wherein Joseph's teacher differed from mine. 
Sometimes I have known him to enter the school, 
after the exercises had commenced, and, as his 
scholars had no teacher the while, they were un- 
easy and made much disturbance. It was fre- 
quently the case that he was absent, and then some 
other teacher was obliged to give but. half his 
usual attention to his own class, to attend to this 
—and not being used to them, he could not fix 
their attention, and the scholars appeared to re- 
ceive but little benefit from his instructions. He 
wa§ not only late, but he would sometimes leave 
the school before it had closed. This had a very 
bad effect on his pupils, who would often follow 
this example. Now my teacher never did so—but 

» was always punctual and constant. Joseph’s teach- 
‘er seemed to consider it a task to tabor in the 
Sabbath School—mine a pleasure. While there, 
to him the moments appeared to pass heavily away, 
while to my teacher they passed rapidly. Doubt- 
Jess Joseph’s teacher thought but little of his 
school and his class, during the week, while mine 
fooked forward with anxiety for the hour to ap- 
proach. And I can bat repeat what I once heard 
him say: ‘“ There is no hour which affords me so 
much enjoyment as the hour which I pass in the 
Sabbath School. There is not a day in the week, 
bat what [ think of it more or less. And when I 
meet my scholars im the street, and have an op- 
portunity of saying a few words to them, I feel a 
great satisfaction. Since I spoke to you last Wed- 
nesday,” continued he, addressing me, “‘ I have 
thought a great deal on what I then said to you, 
afd the longer I live, I feel it more and more to 
‘be of the utmost importance that you should early 
turn your attention to the concerns of your soul. 
Give me but the assurance that you will earnestly 
seek for anew heart, and my joy will be nearly 
perfect.” 

Thus spake and thus felt my teacher. No won- 
der that my words are inadequate to tell how 
greatly 1 am indebted to him for his faithful, as- 
siduous, and persevering exertions for my good. 
Who would think it 1—still | was careless and un- 
moved by his warnings and entreaties, and con- 
tinued so for many years. When I review my 
conduct towards him, I can but exclaim, Wretch 
that Tam! But now my eyes are opened—my 
heart is unlocked—and I feel that it is all impor- 
4ant, that all should become pious in childhood. 
If any of my little readers are now lightly esteem- 
ing the privileges of the Sabbath School, I beg 
them to do so no longer; for soon, very soon they 
will grow opto manhood, and then perhaps their 
after life, like mine, will be embittered with the 
thoughts of having slighted tbe glorious gospel of 
the blessed Saviour, which was presented to them 
by a faithful and devoted Sabbath School Teacher. 





MISCELLANY. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
“I DON’T WANT TO,” 
Are words frequently used by young persons on 
being requested by their perents or teachers to do 
that which will be for their benefit, but which if they 








do will deprive them of play for a short time, or sub- 
ject them to a little inconvenience or self-denial. 
A short time since, a beloved scholar used these 
words, on being requested to repeat an answer to 
the question given out by the superintendant. He 
had committed the answer, bat still declined to re- 
peat it by using the long worn ont ‘1 don’t want 
to.” At another time, this little boy’s lesson was 
not very well studied, and I requested him to sit 
on the end of the seat and study it more. But no “ | 
don’t want to,” ‘was in the way; and I could tell 
of a hundred instances, where 1 have been plagued 
with it. Now what I would request is, that every 
child banish this threadbare excuse from his mind, 
and let nothing hereafier keep him from obeying 
his parents or his teacher. D. C. C. 
ae 
NOBLE EXAMPLE. 

Near Exeter, in England, there lived a poor, 
ragged boy, a parish apprentice, noted in the vil- 
lage for hisignorance and vice. He could not 
even read. One Sabbath he happened to enter a 
meeting house in Exeter. [le was led to go again, 
and again, till the truth arrested his attention and 
awakened his conscience. After a few months he 
found peace in believing. He now asked the 
question, * What can I do?” not, as [ fear many 


of my readers do, with a wish to excuse himself, but | - 


with a sincere desire to know and do his duty. 
Let us read his answer in his life. He first learned 
to read, that he might have access to the Bible. 
In this his only assistant was a poor old woman, 
who could hardly see to read atall. He now 
thought of the many children inthe neigh- 
borhood, who were ignorant and wicked as he 
once was, and resolved to go and instruct them. 
He went round to the houses, and invited the 
children to come to school, and in a short time he 
had formed no less than three Sunday Schools. 
He attended all these himself and defrayed the ex- 
penses which occurred from his own small earn- 
ings. His benevolence was not satisfied—‘* Why, 
there are many grown people,” he thought, “* who 
cannot read, and who know nothing of Jesus 
Christ and of heaven: [ should like to go to teach 
them.” And in a short time he had also three adult 
schools. He was still desirous of doing more good. 
He obtained the requisite education, and left his 
own country, where he had labored so faithfally 
in his Master's cause, to preach the gospel in a for- 
eign land. Truly what can he not do, who has 
the spirit of Christian love? Let me no longer 
indolently ask, ‘“‘ what can I do?” but rather adopt 
the motto of the Apostie, I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.—New Haven Int. 


—<LF>- 
THE LITTLEGIRL AND HER PROFANE 
FATHER. 

The late Mr. Solémon Carpenter, while hold- 
ing a religious meeting in a private house in Sus- 
sex county, N. J. the owner of which was much’ 
addicted to age swearing and other vices, in 
the course of his exhortation expressed himself as 
follows:—“1 have often thought, when reading 
the account of the rich man and Lazarus, that 
the rich man must have been a great swearer, 
and that his tongue, that unruly member which 
he had used in uttering profane Bovsnn:g was on 
this account particularly punished: for we read 
that he cried for a drop of water to cool his 
tongue, it being tormented in the flame.” Upon 
this a little “ja ome belonging to the family, 
placed herself behind the door, and began to~veep 
bitterly. Her father, hearing the noise, went to 
his child to know the cause, and to quiet her. 
“My daughter,” said he, “why do you weep so, 
and disturb the meeting?” At first she made no 
reply ; but being presi for an answer, at length 
said, “ Father, you hear what Mr. Carpenter says 
about the rich man. I am afraid you also will go 
to hell, because you swear every day.” The father 
now tried more than before to hush the child, but 
allin vain. At last be told her if she would quit 
crying, he would not swear any more. “ Well,” 
said she, “if you will promise never to swear 
again, then I will quit.” He renewed the prom- 
ise, and the child was still. After the meeting 
she seemed almost frantic with joy; she came to 








her mother, and exultingly said, “ Ab mother, I 
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know something and father knows something.” 

“ Well my child, what is it? Come, tell me.”— 

“Ah,” said the little girl, ‘1 know and father. 
knows ;” and then continued to manifest her joy, 

At last she came and whispered to her mother 

that her father had promised her to swear no 

more. 

The father kept his promise; he was never 
heard to utter an oath after that evening. The 
unexpected reproof he received from his child, 
deeply impressed his mind, and brought him sin- 
cerely to reflect upon the consequences of pro- 
fane swearing,and the many other follies of his 
life. Through the co-operating influence of the 
Divine Spirit upon his heart, he soon became an 
humble penitent; reformed his life, connected 
himself with the church, is now a ruling elder, and 
a burning and shining light in the Christian com- 
munity with which he is connected.—N. Y. Ob- 
server. 

—eLo— 
THE INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE, 

The following anecdote, from the August num- 
ber of the ‘Child’s Companion,’ probably had its 
scene within the family of a Missionary—it is cer- 
tainly a pleasing i of the disposition to im- 


itation so characteristic of childhood.—Family 
Visiter. : 

One day last year,a glazier was mending my 
window, and my children were standing by, look- 
ing at him. While he was busy at work,a little. 
fellow, just two years old, pulled the man by the 
apron and said to him, “ Brother can you read ?” 
At first the man took no notice of the child; but 
finding him continue bis prattle, he said, “ Does 
the child spéak to me?” “ Yes.”—“ What does 
he want?” “Listen to him.” The boy then re- 
peated the question, “Brother can you read?” 
* Yes,” replied the man.—*“ Have you a New Tes- 
tament?” “No.” As soon as the child found 
that the man had not a Testament, he walked to 
the room where they are kept, and having obtain- 
ed one, carried it immediately to the glazier. His 
nurse, seeing what was done, remarked to him, 
“You have not done this properly, you ought to 
have found a verse for the man to read.” “Yes _ 
yes,” said he, and in turning over the leaves, he 
accidentally pointed to that beautiful passage, 
“When thou prayest enter into thy closet, and * 
when thou hast shut thy door pray to thy Father 
who is in secret, and thy Father which seeth in 
secret shall reward thee openly.” 

These questions the child frequently heard ad- 
dressed to people who came to our house, but we 
had no idea of his adopting the same plan without 
solicitation. What a tremendous responsibility” 
do these clear little mortals attach to the parental ’ 
character! Are children capable at so early an 
age of copying the examples around them? then 
we who are parents ought to be exceedingly cau- 
tious, both of what we do and what we , in 





their presence. 
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POETRY. 








A WARNING FROM THE GOLD MINE. 
By Miss Hannan F. Gourp. 

Ye who rend my bed of earth, 
Mark me! from my lowly birth 
Ye, in me, to light will bri 
Wheat will rise and be your king ! 
I shall rule with tyrant sway, 
Till ye rue my natal day ; 
High and low my power shall own, 
J will make the world my throne ! 


He who worships me shall be 
Martyr, dupe, or slave to me ; 
Love and friendship, on his way 
To his idol, he will slay ; 
Conscience, I will still her ery ; 
Truth for me shall bleed and die, 
I will be a chain to bind, 

Down to earth the immortal mind. 


bigs ye try me by the fire, 
- wil “atc — my ire ; 

my form ye often change, 
bh will hat ghee M3 wider ag 
For my sake, the poor shall feel, 
On his face, his neighbor’s heel. 
Then I'll tarn, and taking wing, 
Leave with avarice but a sting. 


I will be a spar to crime ; 

Ye will sell your peace through time ; 
And a long eternity 

Of remorse shall come for me. 

Now am I here without offence ; 

But if ever taken hence, 

Man will eat a bitter fruit 

Springing from a golden root, 
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